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OLD ROADS FROM THE SUSSEX COAST. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 


Mr. Malden takes as the text of his interesting paper 
(S.N.Q. I, 7-10) the landing of King John in Sussex, and 
after pointing out that Matthew Paris names Shoreham as the 
port at which he landed, while Gervase of Canterbury gives 
Seaford, says: ‘‘ Shoreham is preferable for he seems to have 
gone back to Normandy via Shoreham.” I disagree with his 
conclusion and doubt the validity of his argument. Shoreham 
was far more important and better known than Seaford as a 
Channel port; noone would be likely to substitute Seaford for 
Shoreham without good reason, whereas a writer who knew 
that John landed in mid-Sussex might very well conclude that 
he came to Shoreham, which he used on other occasions. 
Crossing to Normandy it was, of course, open to John to choose 
his starting point and he naturally went to Shoreham ; coming 
to England, wind and tide might very well compel him to use 
the less convenient port of Seaford. 

Another point on which Mr. Malden is quite definitely mis- 
taken is his statement that ‘‘ Rye was not taken by the French” 
inI217. Not only does the entry on the Patent Rolls to which 
he refers imply that Rye had fallen, but there is a casual 
reference ina later Roll (Pat. 3, Hen. iii,m. 5) tothe time “‘ when 
the town of Rye was taken by Louis ”’ and to its re-capture 
from him. ‘This is borne out by the Mareschal poem (iii, 222), 
while the Histotre des Ducs de Normandie (187) gives the 
further information that Bauduin de Corbuel was left in com- 
mand of the French garrison after its capture. 

As to the roads from the coast to London ; my own theory 
of the division of Sussex into Rapes is that each Rape con- 
tained at least one port, castle, and road leading to London, and 
that in this way the Conqueror secured a number of lines of 
communication between Normandy and his chief English city,— 
the chance of the lords of all five Rapes joining in rebellion 
at the same time being negligible. These roads were pre- 
sumably secondary roads of Roman construction or adapta- 
tion, and I strongly suspect that such secondary roads were 
far more numerous than is usually realized. The whole 
evidence points to traffic conditions being much better in the 
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medieval times than in the eighteenth century and from various 
calculations which I made some years ago I came to the con- 
clusion that 35 miles was a very reasonable day’s journey for a 
small well-mounted party. The course of the Romanized 
Sussex roads is mainly problematical at present. ‘The traveller 
from Shoreham may have struck across, or round, the Downs 
into the “ Dunning ”’ road or may have gone more directly 
north through Henfield or Cowfold. From Seaford, or rather 
Lewes, he would probably have the choice of the ‘‘ de Montfort ”’ 
road through Fletching or “‘ the Archbishop’s ’’ road by way 
of Mayfield. 

This ‘‘ Archbishop’s ”’ road joins, or crosses, what I believe 
to have been the London to Pevensey (Anderida) road. 
The course of the latter, Isuggest, ran from Pevensey westwards 
and then north by Friday Street, through Hailsham by Horse- 
bridge and Hellingly to North Street, Lower Street and Street 
End in Heathfield, Coggingsmill Street and Lake Street in 
Mayfield, Mark Cross, ‘‘ Saxonbury ’’ Camp in Rotherfield, 
and so by Tonbridge. At present there is, so far as I know, 
no evidence for this road beyond innate probability and the 
rather remarkable series of ‘‘ Street ’’ names along its course, 
but I should like to call the attention of local antiquaries to 
its possible existence, and to the desirability of keeping a 
look-out for any traces of the actual road. I am alsoinclined 
to suspect another of these Romanized roads running from the 
neighbourhood of Lewes by Wick Street, on the northern 
edge of Firle Park, eastwards ; turning north-east, to avoid 
the Cuckmere, by Wick Street on the Upper Dicker road ; 
east again through Horsebridge to Gardner Street, Boreham 
Street, Standard Hill (with possibly a branch leading off by 
Lower Street and Broadstreet Green to Pevensey) and so, 
in the neighbourhood of Battle joining the road by which 
Harold marched his forces to the fatal field of Hastings. 

That Sussex in the Middle Ages was covered with a network 
of passable roads is clear from the volume of Custumals of 
Manors of the Bishop of Chichester just issued by the Sussex 
Record Society. These custumals give us a picture of a 
continual stream of traffic between the Bishop’s scattered 
manors, villeins carrying messages or farm produce from one 
place to the other, and apparently expected to cover 12 or 15 
miles a day, others driving cattle from Burwash to Bishopstone, 
or pigs from Ferring to London. Where exactly these roads 
ran, and how many had been constructed on Roman principles, 
are questions which may be commended to the careful enquiry 
of enthusiasts. 
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THE NAME OF FUNTINGTON. 
By ALFRED ANSCOMBE, F.R.HIST.S. 


“ Funtington ”’ is not explained hy Mr. R. G. Roberts in his 
book on ‘‘ The Place-Names of Sussex.’”” No reason is given 
by Mr. Roberts for the failure to explain it and perhaps 
some Downsmen who have turned to his work for special 
information may have been disappointed—hence this attempt. 

The following list gives the forms as they severally occur 
in—(a) ‘‘ The Sussex Feet of Fines’ ; (b) The Subsidy Roll of 
Henry the Fourth; (c) the Calendars of the ‘ Inquisitions 
post Mortem”’ ; and—(d) the ‘‘ Taxatio Ecclesiastica’’ of the 
reign of Henry the Sixth. There are four variations of the 
second and third syllables of the place-name: -ynton ; -itone; 
-ington and -yngdon. ‘They emerge as follows: 

1279 Funtynton (a, No. 891). 
1412 Funtynton (0). 
c.1450 Funtitone (d). 
1306 Fontington (c, vol. i, p.216). 
1492 Funtyngton (a, No. 3281). 
1330 Fontyngdon (c, vol. ii, p.37). 
1477. Funtyngdon (a, No. 3213). 
1492 Funtyngdon (a, No. 3281). 

Two of the xivth-century forms present Font-, but we 
may rhyme that with the old-fashioned way of saying Mont 
in ‘‘ Montague.” ‘The forms in -don do present a real variation 
and in A.D. 1492 the village is referred to as ‘“‘ Funtyngdon 
otherwise Funtyngton.”’ We have six elements, therefore, 
which need consideration : the owner’s name ; the possessive 
case presented in the second syllable (yn, i, yng) ; and the 
endword -ton or -don. 

The name Funt represents an older Font and the change 
of o to « in Anglo-Saxon is in accordance with rule. In a 
Saxon charter of a.p. 854 we get ‘‘ Fontan hlew,” which 
means the law, or burial mound, of Fonta. This must beavery 
early form. ‘‘ Funtan’’ occurs among the names of friars 
resident in the monastery of Weride, in Upper Germany, in 
about A.D.810. Fontanus was thename of a Roman poet of the 
Augustan age, who sang the loves of the nymphs and satyrs. 
There was also a Roman family known as the Gens Fonteia. 
They came originally from Tusculum, and claimed to be de- 
scended from Fontus, a son of the Roman deity Janus. 

The short form of the possibly Latin name Funtan would be 
Funto among the Upper Germans, and that would make its 
possessive in Funtin. In some dialects of Old English the 
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final » fell off and ‘‘ Funtitone ’’ marches with “ Portitone ” 
of Southern Yorkshire. Of these one has become Funtington, 
the other Portington. Thegrammatical and phonetic connexion 
between these two names is very interesting. Port was one 
of our earliest Sussex Kings. His true name was Bardimer 
and that was pronounced Portimar by those subjects of his 
who were Jutes or Alamans. Nothing is known about Funta 
except that his gravemound was near Harden Huish in Wilt- 
shire. 

The endword, if we may accept “‘ Funtitone ”’ as the oldest 
form, was undoubtedly tun and not dun. ‘The locative case 
of tun is tuné, but the Norman could not say long u so he 
substituted an o and made the endword toné. ‘This word 
means a cultivated space of land which was enclosed and upon 
which the owner’s house was situated. Hence Funtington 
represents Funtintun and that means the house and enclosed 
land belonging to a Jute or Alaman in the fifth century whose 
name was Fonto. In Domesday Book Funtley, near Fareham 
in Hampshire, is called “‘ Funtelei.”” That signifies Funtan- 
leage, ‘‘ at the lea belonging to Funta,’”’ which postulates an 
earlier Fonta, or Fonto, according to dialect. 





LEWES HERALDRY. 
By BRIG.-GEN. FANE LAMBARDE, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Hanging on the wall of the Council Room of the Borough 
of Lewes—with the use of which we were privileged for our 
Society’s Annual Meeting on March 24th—is an interesting 
record of past Benefactors to the Town of Lewes : an Heraldic 
Note on which may be worth recording ; the more expecially 
as time has effaced the charge on the shield of ‘‘ Morley,” 
which however may some day be restored. 

At the top are the Arms of Lewes: ‘“‘ Checky Or and Azure, 
in the sinister chief a Canton of Braose, viz: Azure crusilly 
and a lion rampant Or.” 

Below, in the centre, the Arms of Robert, Earl of Dorset.! 
** Quarterly Or and Gules a bend Vair.” 

On each side of the above, in columns of four :— 

I. On a Lozenge the Arms of Morley of Glynd impaling 
Walleys for Agnes Morley (see S.A.C. xlvi, 134), “‘Sablethree 
leopards heads Or jessant de lis Argent ”’:? impaling ‘‘ Gules 
a fess Ermine.’’ 

‘2. The Arms of Kyme (see S.A.C. xxi, 104 and xxi 225). 
“‘ Gules a chevron between ten crosslets Or—6 & 4. 


we — 


— 
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3. The Arms of Abraham Edwards of Portslade (S.A.C.ix, 
314) “ Ermine a lion rampant Azure on a canton GulesJa 
double headed eagle Or.’ wie 

4. The Arms of Sir Thomas'Springett (S.A.C. xx,'34), “ Per 
fess wavy Argent and;Gules a*fess wavy between three 
crescents counter changed.” 

5. Ona lozenge, the Arms of Anne Smith (S.A.C. ix, 218), 
“ Per bend indented Azure and Or two Crosses moline counter 
changed.’’s 

6. The Arms of Thomas Blunt.6 “ Barry nebuly Or 
and Sable.” 

7. The Arms of Robert Spence. ‘‘Sable a fess embattled 
Argent.” 

8. The arms of Herbert Springett. (S.A.C. xx, 34). 
See No. 4. 


(1) Member of Parliament for Lewes, 1589; and founder of the 
Sackville College at East Grinstead. 

(2) It is perhaps a curious coincidence that the Gurdons of Suffolk 
the senior branch of whom are half-brothers of mine—bear ‘‘ Sable 
three leopards heads jessant de lis Or.’’ As far asis known there was 
never the slightest connection between the Morleys and the Gurdons. 
It shows however how essential it is to note minor differences. 

(3) See window, south aisle, Etchingham Church. This ‘“ Walleys”’ 
quartering definitely connects ‘‘ Agnes ’’ with the Morleys of Glynde; 
but there is no mention either of her or of ‘‘ William ’”’ in the pedigree 
in the visitation of Sussex, 1663. (See also S.A.C. v. 92). 

(4) A branch of the wide spread ‘“ Edwards’”’ family of Wales ; 
two of whom have left permanent records of themselves here, and at 
Davington in Kent (see Willement’s Davington, p.22). 

(5) As tricked, the crosses are ‘‘ fiormy,’’ but more accurately should 
be “‘ moline.’’ See reference to a brass commemorating her and her 
husband that existed at one time in St. Margaret’s, Buxted, (S.A.C. ix, 
216). 

(6) (See S.4.C. xxi, 107) It seems doubtful whether he was en 
titled to the Arms of the ‘‘ Blount’’ family. (See also Horsfield’s 
Sussex i, 209). 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
I. MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
(continued from p.13) 
‘ Grammar School. 
. 277. 
Horsham, August the second, 1618 
We whose names are heere under written do consent and 
well like that a seate or place convenient for the schoolemaister 
and scollers of the Grammer Schoole of Horsham shalbe 
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builte allofte in the church theire neere the greate north doore, 
and for the defraying of the charge thereof are content and 
think fitt that an assessment be made for the same accordinglye 


Jo. Middleton. Edw. Michell. 

John Collins. Rych. Dearinge. 
sigs lho ?] Ri. Middleton [?] 

Seta eneeeeewas ] Hen. Napper. 

Thomas A’Woode. John Edwardes. 

Henry Thayer. Thomas AA Rowland, senior. 
Richard co Collins. John Panckryse. 

Henry & Parker. Nicholas Michell [? ] 
Richarde Waller. Henry Whitell. 


Richard [_] Booker. 
Henry Fiest. 








The following entry occurs in the Churchwardens’ accounts 
for the year 1618-19, made 18 April, 1619, [p.36] : 


Item payd to William Deane and John Mulford 
for making the new gallery for the scollers vj" 
P. 268. 

At apublicke meeting of y¢ Vicar, Churchwardens and severall 
of y® inhabitants of y® parish of Horsham, at a Vestrey held 
the six and twentieth day of August 1679, a letterlately sent 
by y® Wardens of y® Company of Mercers, London, to y* 
‘ Vicar and Churchwardens of y® said parish was read in y* 
presence of John Nisbett, gent. Master of y® Free Schoole, and 
William Hunt, gent. Usher of y® same Schoole, the contents 
of w letter was a complaint against the said Usher for 
using an unlimitted power by admitting of schollars into y® 
Schoole, without the privity of the Master, neglecting the 
schollars of the Upper Schoole in reference to theire writing and 
deteining of a chamber belonging to the Master. Upon 
debating all which matters, the said Mr. Hunt then at y® said 
meeting, in order to have a faire complyance between him and 
y® Master of y® Schoole, and for y® better flourishing of y® said 
Schoole, which of late hath decayed by reason of the differences 
betweene y® Master and Usher, did freely condiscend and agree, 
that for y® time to come, the Master of the said Schoole shall, 
with y® consent of y® Minister and Churchwardens, according 
to the Will, have the sole admittance of every schollar coming 
to the said Schoole, and have the entrance money that shall 
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be given, that the chamber before mencioned is resigned up 
to the Master, and that he will take care y® usual dayes of 
writing, to attend the schollars of the Upper Schoole in reference 
to theire writing and will have a care and inspecion over them 
at all times in y® absence of the Master, And that in case he 
hath at any time neglected his duty there, he is sorry for such 
his negligence and doth promise amendment for y® future, 
And thereupon it is desired by y® Vicar of y® said parish, 
Master of the Schoole, and Churchwardens, with y® rest of the 
parish there present, that the sallary of y® said Usher, which 
of late hath been suspended, may be paid unto him, he dis- 
claiming all right to any entrance money. Gentlemen, we 
have noe more to add but o' hearty thanks to you for signifying 
to us your care for y® prosperity of y® Schoole and remain, 


Gentlemen, 
Yor humble servants, 
John Dendy Na. Tredcroft, Vic. ibid. 
Tho. White John Nisbet. 
John Machell Willm Hunt. 

p. 207}. ». 207}. 

John Lintott. James Pilfold. 
Sam. Blunt. Richard Collins. 
Robert Hall. James Blythewood. 
Henry Grumbridge. Richard KX Gates. 
Will Jenden. Humfrey © Short. 


Thomas Parkhurst. 
John Burnell. 

John Nisbett was buried at Horsham, 8 Sep, 1684, as ‘‘ John 
Nisbet, Gent., formerly schoolmaster of this place.’ His will 
was proved in the Consistory Court of Chichester in 1684 
(Vol. xxvii, fo. 428b), but no probate act is entered. The 
following is an abstract :— 

“John Nisbitt of Horsham in the county of Sussex, gent., 


being weake in body....to my deare and loveing wifeall my ”’ 
etc., ‘‘ to bring up my deare children......And it is my desire 


that John Nesbitt, my only son bee sent three yeares to one of 
the Universities of Scotland and that Thomas Chatfield 
that now lives with mee, goe alonge with him and be assistant 
ree loveinge wife sole executrix,” dated 5 Sep. 
“1684, John Nisbitt,...... in the presence of Na: Tredcroft, 
Ja: Baker, Ma: Mitchell, Eliz. Chowne, Tho. Chatfield.” 


(To be continued). 
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SOME HEATHFIELD PLACE-NAMES. 
By D. MACLEOD. 

NotEe.—This list includes only field and place-names which are not 
printed in modern editions of the 6-in. sheets published by the Crdnance 
Survey, but the positions of the fields, etc., are described by reference 
to places named on those sheets. The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, which follow 
the 6-in. sheet number refer to the four quarters of the sheet when divided 
by two lines drawn at right angles through the centre of the shect 
parallel to the sides ; the numbers being taken clockwise, i.e. 42 NW.1. 
indicates the NW. quarter of sheet 42 NW.; 42 NW.4. indicates the 
SW. quarter of the same sheet. 

A bbreviations.—Fd. or fd. Field ; (f) indicates a field name; 
T.M. indicates that the name is found in the schedule of the Tithe 
Apportionment Agreement, 1842, and that the position of the field in 
question has been noted from the Tithe Map ofthatdate. M=meadow; 
H=Heathfield ; par.—parish ; fm.=farm; mi.=mile; fur.—furlong ; 
Fu.=furnace ; ch.=church. 

ADDER SPEARFpD. T.M.; 29SW. 2. 4 mi. NE. of Goodfellows 
(g.v.) ; Adjoins Further Tare Grattan (q.v.) and H. 
Wheat Grattan (g.v.) For one meaning of “ Spear” 
see Parish, Dict. Sx. Dial. 

BAILY OR BAYLEY. Heathfield Park was formerly known as 
B. Park. It appears to have acquired the name because 
a large wood known as B. Wood was inclosed within it. 
The name was changed at end of 18th cent. 

BELL BARN YARDS. T.M. 42 NW.3. A paddock adjoining 
premises formerly Cade Fm. S. of Cade St. and at W. 
side of Bell Lane ; on W. is Paradise (q.v.) 

BELL LANE. 42 NW. 3. leads from Cade House (formerly 
Fm.) ; S.SE. to Bell Wood, through lands formerly 
known as Cat, Bell, or Crops Land (vide Crops). 

BONISCHURCH. A small house NE. of H. par. ch. nearly 
adjoining the churchyard 

Bull HypDER. T.M. 42 SW.1. (f) S. of Nettlesworth Place, 
W. of site of H. Furnace. 

Cat Acre. T.M. 42 NW.3. (f). small inclosure S. of and adjoin- 
ing Cade Fm. ; adjoins Middle Fd. to S. and Paradise 
(f) to E. 

CHEQUER TREE Fp. T.M. 42 SW.1. 4mi. S.SW. of Sapperton 
Fm. with Crab Tree (f) to N. and Clark Fd. to S. ad- 
joining both. 

CHURCH FD. T.M. 42 NW.2. 1 fur. SW. of Tottingworth Fm. 
and 1}mi. NE. of H. Ch. adjoins Steeple Fd. and Little 
Kitchen Fd. Also T.M. 42 NW.4. adjoins H. Ch. which 
lies to E. and N. of it. 

CLAPPERS Fp. T.M. 42 SW.4. On road between Vines 
Cross and the E. end of Hore Beech Lane (q.v.) A 
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stream runs §. of the fd., a former wooden footbridge 
over which possibly gave rise to the name; to E. are 
fields named in T.M. Clappers Brook, Clappers ro Acres. 
This Vines Cross district of H. par. is still known 
locally as Clappers. 

CLARK Fp. T.M. 42 SW.1. $mi. SSW. of Sapperton Fm. 
(see Chequer Tree). 

CLOTHES HEDGE Fp. T.M. 42 N.W4. One field distant from 
Sapperton Fm. and to the N. of it. There is a Clothes 
Hedge Mead in the neighbouring par. of Dallington. 

CoLp Hitt Fps. T.M. 42 NW.1 and 2. ToS. of Little 
Tottingworth Fm. and E. of the lane known as the 
Alley between Broad Oak Cross Roads & Quarry Brook. 

COLLIERS Fp. T.M. 29 SW.3. & 42 NW.2. Now included in 
the grounds and plantations of Tottingworth ‘‘ Park.”’ 

CRAB FD. also CRAB TREE. (f) T.M. both 42 SW.1. at N.W. 
and §S.W. ends respectively of Nettlesworth Wood. 
Crab Tree adjoins Chequer Tree Fd. (q.v.) 

CROPS OR Cropps. In T.M. refers to land going with Cade 
Fm. (see under Bell Lane) ; in Budgen’s map, 1724, 
Cropps appears to refer to land lying between Cat St. 
and Warbleton Down and S. of the road to Battle. 

LONGCRUTCHES. (f) T.M.29SW.4. }mi. N. of Newick Fm. and 
on E of road thence to Mayfield. Furnace Fd. lies to the 
N. of Long Crutches, a strip of woodland intervening. 

DIAMOND Fp. T.M. 29 SW.3. 4 mi. W. of Bailey’s Fm. and 
adjoining one of the Common fields. 

BACKDOOR FD. AND FOREDOOR FD. T.M. 42 NW.4. Adjoin- 
ing fields ; 1 fur. W. of Sapperton I’m. 

DRAWBRIDGE Fp. T.M. 42 NW.1. Close to par. boundary, 
800 yds. S.W. of the Gibraltar Tower. The railway 
sec ms to pass through the site of this field, but building 
has much altered boundaries here. 

DUNSTONE’S Fp. T.M. 42 NW.3. OnH.-Warbleton boundary 
nar St. Dunstan’s Wood ; } mi. NE. of St. D’s Fm. 

EVERLASTING Fp. T.M. 42 NW.2. Site apparently 4 mi. 
SSE. of ihe modern mansion in Tottingworth ‘‘ Park ”’ 
where most of the old fd. boundaries are much changed 
by ornamental planting, etc. 

EYED Lanp. T.M. 42 SW.1. Refers to lands N. of Vine’s 
Cross, of which Hale Fd. (g.v.) formed part. 

FILDER’s M. ‘T.M. 42 NW.4. E. of and separated by one fd. 
from Runtington Fm 

LITTLE Forty. T.M. 42 NW.3. Due E. of Owlsbur “ Park ”’ 


(To be continued). 
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NOTES. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—‘The Business 
Meeting of the Society held at Lewes on March 24th 
produced nothing at all controversial in regard to the affairs 
of the Society. A diversion from formal business which one 
is almost accustomed to look for, arose from a member’s 
friendly protest against incorrect pronunciation of our Sussex 
place-names being heard at a Meeting of the Society. Bodiam 
and Seaford in particular seem to have been the stumbling 
blocks. It is certainly right that the Society should aim to 
preserve the characteristic sounds of our place-names as spelt, 
but no one would desire the revival of such exaggerated examples 
of Sussex laziness as “‘ Asson”’ and ‘‘Ausson’’ for Alciston and 
Alfriston, or ‘‘ Simson ”’ for Selmeston. 

The Papers read in the afternoon by Mr. Chas. Thomas- 
Stanford, F.S.A., on Sussex Bibliography, the Rev. K. H. 
MacDermott, A.R.C.O., on Sussex Church Music and Dr. EF. 
Cecil Curwen on Excavations at Mount Caburn were of unusual 
interest. 

The 80th Anniversary of the formation of the Society will 
be commemorated by holding the General Summer Meeting 
at Lewes on Friday, 18th June and by a Meeting at Pevensey, 
on Friday, 9th July. 


CHANGES IN THE ARUN ESTUARY.—Mr. A. Hadrian 
Allcroft’s article (S.N.Q.1, 5-7) on The Passage of the Arun 
at North Stoke suggests a very interesting possibility, namely, 
that in Roman times'the Arun estuary was‘narrower and drier, 
not wider and wetterthanitisto-day. Iconfess I had accepted 
without question the common assumption of a wider and wetter 
estuary in antiquity. But while looking for other things, I 
stumbled upon two pieces of evidence which seem to support 
Mr. Allcroft’s suggestion. 

(i) There are the remains of an old parish road traceable 
from the Pulborough-Marehill road right along the eastern 
edge of the Arun flood levels to the S.W. of Wiggonholt 
Church (and ultimately, with a few breaks, asfaras Rackham. 
Northward this road seems to have run up the hill to Home 
Street Farm and so over to the bottom of the north slope of 
Codmore Hill). This road was abandoned (let us say a century 
ago) probably because Arun floods began to make it impractic- 
able. About midway on its course is a cottage called The 
Banks, inhabited by a very old lady of the name of Netley. 
I visited the spot when the flats were a wide lake, but not so 
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wide as may be, for the floods often invade her garden. When 
this is the case the old road must be a sort of canal. The 
road when first made must have been immune from floods. 
(ii) Mrs. Netley’s husband, who died a nonagenarian two or 
three years ago, used to talk of the Roman road that came 
across the flats from Hardham and debouched on the old road 
a few yards north of The Banks. I was shown the long line 
of reeds standing above the flood water as marking the line 
of the causeway. ‘This confirms a tradition that there was a 
Roman way from Hardham Camp to the higher ground of 
Wiggonholt : it is mentioned either by Sir Wm. Boyd Daw- 
kins or Peter Martin. I was in search of this way ; but when I 
surveyed the little inland sea, I was inclined to believe that no 
Roman way could ever have made this crossing, in spite of old 
Mr. Netley’s persistent talk and the intriguing line of reeds. 
I abandoned the idea the more readily because I argued that 
the flooding must have been more extensive in Roman times. 
3ut if Mr. Allcroft’s suggestion is a good one, the old parish 
road was not an absurdity, and the Roman road striking off 
eastward from Hardham via Wiggonholt a reasonable possibility. 
If centuries ago there was a smaller expanse of flood water in 
Amberley Wild Brooks and between Greatham bridge and the 
Pulborough bank, I fear I must leave theexplanation to more 
capable geographers than I can claim to be. 
Postscript.—Since writing the above I have been excavating 
Hardham Camp for three weeks, and have two more arguments 
to offer. ‘The first is that I have almost certainly found the 
traditional road running east from the Camp. It leaves Stane 
Street (which is outside and parallel to the north fosse of the 
Camp) about 80 yards N. of the Camp and is traceable as far 
as the Midhurst railway. Its further course was probably a 
curve north-east to keep on high ground and cross the Arun 
at “Stony River’ for Wiggonholt. The second point is 
that in Roman times there was no system of drainage into the 
Arun, which therefore had less water; while the trees and 
vegetation which abounded absorbed most of the rainfall. 
S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


THE ROMAN ROAD, ROWHOOK TO PORTSLADE.- 
Mr. Winbolt has given us (S.N.Q. I, p.3) the evidence for and 
against this. I would like to add a suggestion or two. 

The evidence for the existence of the road is part direct, the 
discovery of actual fragments of the road at two points on the 
presumed line, and part inferred from the existence of the road 
continuing its line rightinto the Thames Valley. The evidence 
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against it is his total failure to find more traces, although the 
line of the Stane Street, crossing country of a very similar 
nature, is well preserved. 

The conflict can easily be reconciled by supposing that the 
road was projected and surveyed, but, except for a few small 
stretches, never carried out. 

What are the natural stages of roadmaking when a civilized 
and despotic power, with a strong tradition of road-making, 
conquers a country such as Britain was ? 

The first is that of purely military action, which makes no 
new roads. It uses, and possibly improves, the existing track- 
ways ; but it has not the time to take long views, to make 
elaborate surveys, or to engineer complete new roads. 

To this succeeds, after the conquest is complete, what may 
be called a civilian administration, even though the higher 
officials may actually be military men. ‘They have time to 
look about them, to examine the country with a view to 
communications, and to draw upacomprehensive road scheme, 
not for a shifting theatre of war, but for a pacified province. 
Naturally they first undertake what we should now call Class 
A roads, such as the Stane Street was, leaving the minor 
communications to follow the old trackways, and only turn 
their attention to Class B roads when the Class A system is 
complete, or nearly so. 

The laying out of a new road involves two operations, 
surveying and construction. The surveying engineer must 
look at his road as a whole, and must take into account all the 
physical features of the country to be traversed, his are the 
brains which make the difference between a good line and a 
bad ; but when his work is done there is nothing to show for 
it but a line of stout stakes crossing the country, and, maybe, 
here and there on the top of a hill a larger conspicuous beacon. 

The construction of the new road is not necessarily taken in 
hand at once, nor is it necessarily carried on continuously from 
each end ; short disconnected stretches having no obvious 
relationship with each other, like the Boulevard Haussman in 
Paris, may be made years before the road is complete as a 
whole. The influence of a local magnate (graft is not a modern 
invention) may secure the construction of a short section to 
improve the communications of a large estate, a chronic 
deficit in the provincial budget may delay the construction 
of an unimportant section for years. Finally, the road-making 
administration may be swept away before it has fully carried 
out a project embarked on, it may be, centuries before. 

I speak from experience ; in the Upper Vardar Valley I 
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have driven along the new metalled road from Tetovo to 
Gostivar, running over the plain as straight as an arrow, and I 
have followed, on the map, the old trackway winding along the 
hill-side through a dozen villages. I have driven along the 
Ipek-Mitrovitza road, in stretches well engineered and metalled, 
and in stretches a mere winding “‘ dirt road,’’ after the Ottoman 
administration that planned the new road had perished out of 
the land. (The fact that its successor will complete its work, 
if it has not already done so, is irrevelant to my argument). 

One, at least, of Mr. Winbolt’s fragments, that at Wiston, 
is easily explicable. It represents a start from the existing 
trackway. I have no doubt that the road running along the 
foot of the Downs is of pre-Roman antiquity, its line is very 
similar to that of the Pilgrims’ Way under the North Downs 
and to that of the Icknield Way on the edge of the Chiltern 
escarpment, though it has not their celebrity. 

A single point about the line presents a problem. The 
terminal points are Rowhook and Portslade, or somewhere on 
the coast. ‘These in turn postulate a crossing of the Adur at,or 
near, Beeding. But the straight line from Rowhook to 
Beeding does not go through Itchingfield and Wiston, but 
passes close to Knepp. I can suggest two reasons for departing 
from it. ‘The alinement on Wiston avoids a certain amount 
of brook land, liable to flood, north of Steyning. And there 
was a Roman building on the top of Chanctonbury. Now the 
only likely purpose for which a building would be made there 
is for some sort of look-out or signal station. A signal station 
presupposes the urgent transmission of news, and it may be 
worth while to deflect the line of a road slightly to facilitate 
communication with it. 

The hypothesis of a road being only partly constructed may 
possibly explain some of Mr. Belloc’s problems propounded on 
pp.253, 254 and 289, 290 of ‘‘ The Stane Street.”’ 

W. D. PECKHAM, M.A. 


SUSSEX ROADS.—Mr. Malden’s article in the February 
number (I, 7) raises a very interesting question—how did 
people get about Sussex in the old days—and it leadsto the 
conclusion that a systematic study of roads would be of the 
greatest possible assistance—would even be essential—to the 
local historian. ‘‘ Transportation is Civilization,’ says 
Rudyard Kipling. 

I should be very glad to collaborate with any others who are 
interested in this point of view in working out the communi- 
cations of the County at various dates. 
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Most of central Sussex was thick forest upto medizval times. 
Leaving out the Romans, who were expert engineers, and drove 
their roads where they would, the tendency would probably be 
to follow the spurs and ridges. I happen to have studied 
the old tracks in St. Lucia, W.I., asmall island, comparable 
with the Isle of Wight, but dense forest. Here the tracks 
follow the ridges and watersheds almost invariably—it is 
frequently necessary to go round a long way to get to the other 
tide of a valley with a stream in it. And certainly all along 
the southern slopes of Ashdown Forest this tendency prevails 
even with the modern roads. 

I would suggest that the investigation should be carried out 
somewhat on these lines :— 

I. Produce maps, district by district, contoured to 100’, 
and showing the rivers and streams—say one for every 200 
years from 400 B.C. to 1600 A.D. 

2. Mark on them such towns, manors, clearings, and iron 
works as are known to have existed at the time. 

3. Also, and very important, bridges and fords. I do not 
suppose there were many bridges in early times, but “‘ brig- 
bote ”’ was the third duty of the Saxon Thane, so there must 
have been some. 

4. Consideration of the above facts, and of the contours, 
would show where the roads were likely to be. 

5. Investigation on the ground would ascertain whether 
deep-worn tracks existed in the predicted places. 

In the last connection care would have to be taken to differen- 
tiate the roads which were engineered during the coaching 
period. Perhaps some one,can say where records of the con- 
struction of these can be found ? 

As anexample. There is a spur running S. from the ridge 
toad along the top of Ashdown Forest (Wych Cross, Nutley, 
Crow and Gate, Crowboro’) from Nutley to Maresfield, and it 
still carries a main road. This road is known to have been 
diverted round the E. side of Maresfield Park some 130 years 
ago, and there is an excellent example of engineering work in 
cutting and filling just E. of the Park. But the old road ran 
across Horney Common, and through the Park, and there is 
no doubt about the deep-worn track. ‘The spur ends at Mares- 
field, and it is a problem how you got to Lewes. I cannot 
believe that the present road via Uckfield is an old one, it 
crosses at least 5 streams and the ground round Plashetts must 
have been almost impassable. Very possibly the bridge at 
Uckfield is an early one—and then you went S.E. along the 
spur road, and then §. again. The Ouse, though but a small 
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river, is still practically unbridged between Newick and Lewes, 
a distance of 7 miles as the crow flies. 

It is interesting to note that all the older churches round 
here, which presumably mark the sites of the oldsettlements, 
are above the 100’ contour—Maresfield, Fletching, Buxted, 
Little Horsted, and Framfield. 


Brig.-Gen.) E. G. GODFREY-FAUSSETT, F.S.A. 


WANTLEY MANOR IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.— 
Medieval records of manors in lay hands not being very abun- 
dant, the following, translated from f. 73 v, of Liber P., 
Chichester MSS., may be of interest : 

RECOGNITION OF SUIT TO THE HUNDRED OF TYPENOK, 
LONG WITHHELD. 

On October 14, A.D.1378, 2 Richard II, Indiction 2 and 1 
Urban VI, there appeared before William Reed, Bishop of 
Chichester, in the Chapel of his Manor of Stratham, Walter 
atte Broke, John atte Blakelond, John Nyman, Matilda atte 
Shiprode, William Aylesham, Thomas Bolne, Robert Maygne, 
John Carter, Robert atte Hawe, William Akk, Robert Bencroft 
and Alice Auesteton, tenants of Sir Edmund Fitz Herbert, 
Knight, heir of Sir Andrew Peverell, Knight, in and of the 
tything of Chestham, and suitors of the Bishop’s Hundred of 
Typenok every three weeks, aud asked to be absolved from the 
sentence of the greater excommunication which they had 
incurred by wilful withholding the suit owed by them to the 
Hundred from.... ! to the present year, for part of the time 
of Robert de Stratford, and all the time of William Lynne 
and of William Reed, now Bishop ; which suit they admitted 
was owed by their ancestors from time immemorial, and 
by themselves in their lifetime (de vita), and pledged them- 
selves to render it freely in future. They each gave their 
corporal oath to abide by the bidding of the Church and to 
render such canonical penance as should be enjoined on them, 
and for the future neither to withhold, nor cause to be 
withheld, their suit, but to render it faithfully. The 
Venerable Father granted them the benefit of absolution, 
and enjoined penance, that each should offer a half-pound wax 
candle at the High Altar of Henfield Church the Sunday next 
following, a candle of like weight at the High Altar of Wode- 
mancote Church the Sunday next foilowing, and a candle of 
like weight at the High Altar of the Cathedral Church of 
Chichester on or before All Hallows next. There were 

(1) ab anno R.R. Edwardi tercij, no regnal year given. Stratford’s 
episcopate Legan in 1337. 
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present Sir Thomas Branke, Rector of Blachington, Thomas 
Pyk and Richard Lang, Esquires, witnesses called from the 
Dioceses of Chichester, Canterbury and Winton. While 
this was being done, I, Walter Robin’s son (Walterus Roberti), 
notary public, was not present, but almost immediately there- 
after I saw every one of the tenants aforesaid leaving the 
Bishop’s presence and coming down the steps of the Chapel, 
and forthwith at the outer gate of the Manor they were called 
before me, as a notary, and before the witnesses aforesaid, 
and acknowledged, by Thomas Pyk, Esquire, that all had taken 
place between the Bishop and themselves as is written, and 
that they undertook for themselves and their successors to 
fulfil their undertaking. Date and witnesses as aforesaid. 


Walter Robinson. 


+ 


(Notarial mark of a four-petalled flower ou a stem), 


The tenants of Sir Edmund Fitz Herbert in the tything of 
Chestham? can be no other than the tenants of Wantley 
Manor, Chestham and Wantley lying close together in the north 
part of Henfield Parish. Whatevidently happened was that the 
lord of the manor, though having no grant of sac and soc, was 
trying to establish a Court Leet by prescription, and was in a 
fair way to doingso, when William Rede undertook an exhaus- 
tive enquiry into the rights of the See. ‘To our notions ex- 
communication seems a strong measure under the circumstances; 
but even Chaucer’s model parson had no insuperable objection 
to cursing for his tithes, and the Bishop considered, with some 
justice, that the Church was being deprived of money, in the 
shape of tything pence and profits and perquisites of Court. 

Wat Robinson deserves a word. He figures in several 
documents of about this date, notably in a record of William 
Rede’s claim against Richard, Earl of Arundel, in 1379 (Lib. 
P. f. 125 v.). He also appears as a legatee and executor of 
William Rede’s Will, proved November 4, 1385. (Lambeth 
MSS. Reg: Courteney f. 212 v.) It is pretty evident that he 
acted practically as William Rede’s solicitor ; in the present 
transaction he seems not to have been so punctual as a man of 
business should be ; but we can easily forgive him for the 
picture he suggests of the Wantley homage coming out of the 
Manor Chapel at Stretham, light of heart at the removal of 
the sentence of the greater excommunication, by which their 
souls were in peril. W. D. PECKHAM, M.A. 


(z) It may be well to put on record that the true pronunciation of 
Chestham sounds all three letters of the last syllable as written. 
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LEWES PRIORY TITHES.—Charter of Confirmation 
by Ralph, Bishop of Chichester (1091-1125) P.R.O. Ancient 
Deeds, A, 14176 (Translation).—Ralph, by the Grace of God, 
Bishop of Chichester, to all the faithful in Christ present and 
future greeting eternal in the Lord. By the prompting of 
religion and of our fatherly goodwill we are disposed to provide 
in the future for the advantage and peace of our beloved 
brethren of the monastery of Lewes (Latisaquensis monasterit). 
Diligent enquiry having been made, by the consent and assent 
of our Chapter, we give, grant and by our authority and that 
of the Holy Church of Chichester we confirm by our seal all 
churches and lands and tithes in whatever parish they may be 
situated and of whosesoever gift they may have been. But 
because it would be a lengthy matter to describe all the churches 
and lands, we have only taken care to name the tithes. 

The tithe of Drogo of Bedingeham’ and the tithe of 
Alueric of Cumbe of Liefsi of Crotteberge and his brother and 
the tithe of Alueric the reeve of Drogo and the tithe Alfwin 
and the small tithes of other men : and one acre of land which 
Drogo gave to the monks to make the grange at Alferichestune; 
the tithe of Seburg there, the tithe of Ralph son of Andrew ; 
and at Berewike the tithe of the same Seburg. In the parish 
of Burne the tithe of Adalard the Fleming (Flandrensis) at 
Nortwike with the appurtenances and the tithe of Godwin and 
the tithe of Thomas de Horsie and the tithe of Ranulf de 
Fokintune and of the men of the monks in Dudintune. At 
Estune the tithe of Oddo and the tithe of William de Hardbe- 
tinges of all that he has at Hardbetinges and Herste and the 
tithe of Norman de Horecumbe of everything, and there the 
tithe of Joslen the constable of two hides ; at Ordlaueswike 
the tithe of Nigel of everything ; and there seven acres of land 
and pasture for one hundred sheep of the gift of Ralph son 
of Nigel, wherever his sheep may be: and there the tithe of 
Godard of a half hide and two acres of land and pasture for 
twenty-five sheep, the tithe of Dene, the tithe of Wiard de 
Rattedene : At Aldrintune the tithe of Ralph de Casneto: 
At Hangletune the tithe of the Earl (Comitis) of everything ; 
at Pachelesie the tithe of Hugh son of Golde; at Pengedene 
the tithe of the demesne of Rainald de Punniges ; at Sadeles- 
cumbe the tithe of Hugh son of Ranulph ; at Wildecumbe the 
tithe of Walter ; at Percinges the tithe of William son of Tres- 
celin. In the same vill the tithe of William son of Eluiue ; 
at Folkinges the tithe of Godfrey de Bellomonte ; atSandethe 
tithe of the Earl ; at Tuine the tithe of Sconland and there the 
tithe of Alured the tutor (uéricii) of the Earl. Also there the 
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tithe of Alberic ; at Slacham the tithe of Hugh son of Golde ; 
at Herste the tithe of Richard Vildebef ; at Middeltune the 
tithe of the Earl of everything and two parts of the tithe of 
Frechesend (Frechesendis) of Plumptune and the whole tithe 
of Standene. Also at another Standene the tithe of everything ; 
At Alintune the tithe of Basilia the mother of Ralph, and there 
the tithe of the Earl of everything ; at W. cham [a small hole 
one letter missing] the tithe of Ralph de Casneto. In the vill 
of Lewes 100s of the gift of the Earl and the tithe of Kymere, 
of Elingeham, the tithes of Westlouintune, of ‘Tangemere, of 
Grafham ; the tithe of Richard de Ouinge of everything ; 
the tithe of Alured and Ralph de Casneto ; the tithe of the 
Karl in Langport and the tithe of Wallonde ; the tithe of 
Hundedene and of Alintune, of Northese, of Radmelde, of 
Mechinges, of Rottingedene, of Baldesdene, of Pecham, of 
Berecampe, of Dicheninge, of Kukefelde ; the tithe of Ralph 
son of Hugh of Iforde, of Kingestune, of Smithwike, of Wale- 
cote, of Baldeshelde, of Wictedene, of Bricttelmestune ; the 
tithes of Robert de Petraponte of Louentune of Westmestune, 
of Herst, of Aldrintune, of Plumptune, of Standene, 
of Porteslade, of Ouingedene ; the tithes of Roger de Clere 
at Athelingeworthe ; the tithe of Robert de Friuile at Piccumbe 
and Sueteholt ; the tithe of Mulestane, the tithe of Alwin and 
Brummann of Mecinges, of Leudi of Childetune ; the tithe of 
Mansel of Benetfelde ; the tithe of Walter of Acle and Godwin 
of Wicham ; the tithe of Godwin of Fiechinge ; the tithe of 
Kadwin of the Wode (Wde), of the priest of Dicheninges, of 
Walter son of Ralph de Dicheninges, of Achescumbe ; the 
tithe of Ralph de Claverham ; the tithe of Eadwin Junninge ; 
the tithe of William son of Alured of Prestune ; the tithe of 
Lestane of Torne ; the tithe of William of Langene ; the tithe 
of Bradeherste, of Beaver, of Brembeltie of Lopherst, of Hech- 
sete, of Berendune, of Hymberhorne ; the tithes (decimas) 
of Niwike in the parish of Hathfelde. And the full tithe 
(plenariam decimam) of all the demesnes of the Earl of Warenne 
(Comitis Warennie), to wit, of corn, of hay, of pigs, of lambs, 
of fleeces (wellertbus), of cheeses, of mills and the full tithe 
of money from ail rents and other issues (proventubus) 
whencesoever as the charters thereof testify. 

These are witnesses of our gift and confirmation :—Henry 
the Archdeacon, Richard the Dean, Kario the Precentor, 
Robert de Andevill, William de Aita Ripa, Ralph de Caineto, 
Humfrey de Sarcelera, Ralph de St George. 

All these things we confirm by the authority of our office 
and from the position of highest judge, we forbid that any 
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authority or person whatever presume to detract from or 
diminish them. May anyone who shall have so presumed in 
the past, unless he make satisfactory amends, incur the wrath 
of Almighty God. Amen. 

M. S. HOLGATE. 


A SENTENCE OF EX-COMMUNICATION.--On 18th 
July, 1556, three persons were burned as heretics in the High 
Street of East Grinstead, one of them being a woman, and the 
following sentence of excommunication passed on her by the 
Vicar General of the Bishop of Chichester, and which, so far 
as I am aware, has never before appeared in print, will 
probably be perused with interest :— 

Harleian MSS. No. 421, fo. 109. (Translation). 

“In the name of God, Amen. We, Richard Brisley, Docto1 
of Laws, Vicar Generél in matters spiritual of the Reverend 
Father and Lord in Christ, George, by divine permission, Lord 

3ishop of Chichester, and principal official of the Episcopal 
Consistory of Chichester, deputed in this behalf, judicially 
sitting as a tribunal in a certain matter of heretical depravity 
against .nee, Anne Tre, of the parish of Estgrinsted in the 
Diocese of Chichester and the Archdeaconry of Lewes, who 
appeareth personally in trial before us and art detected, 
denounced end accused to us for heretical depravity and as, 
in this respect, notoriously and publicly held in infamy 
amongst men of worth and authority, duly and legally 
proceeding; the merits and circumstances of the said matter 
having been heard, perceived and understood and examined 
and discussed and weighed with mature deliberation, and the 
points to be by law observed and in any respect required of us 
in this same matter having been observed throughout, and the 
name of Christ being invoked and having God Himself alone 
before our eyes. 

In as much as we have discovered and found by the things 
done and confessed oftentimes by thee in trial before us that 
thou hast held, believed and defended the heresies and false 
opinions underwitten, which are opposed, contrary and repug- 
nant to Divine Law and the decision of the Church, that is to 
say :— 

In the first place because thou art and art purposed to be in 
all things of the same faith as that which Thomas Athothe, 
lately condemned of heresy, held and was wont to defend. 

And because, in consequence thereof thou dost refuse to go 
to Church or to hear any divine offices as they are now cele- 
brated, or to participate in the Mass or any rites or ceremonies 
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as they are now used in the English Church, or ever to confess 
thy sins to any priest or to receive the sacrament of the Altar 
at the hand of any priest. 

Which heresies, errors and false opinions, opposed, contrary 
and repugnant to Divine law and the decision of the Universal 
Catholic Church, thou hast, as well in the trial before us as 
outside, with obstinate, persistent and hardened heart, 
proudly, persistently, knowingly and obstinately asserted, 
held, affirmed and likewise said and defended, and hast, 
with aforethought and knowledge, affirmed that thou did’st 
intend to believe and assert and say them with equal obstinacy 
persistency, malice and blindness of heart. 

THEREFORE We, Richard Brisley, the Vicar General 
aforesaid in spiritual matters, with the consent and assent of 
the Venerable Master George Hale, Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology, sitting with us, as also by and with the counsel and 
judgment of the lawyers and theologians with whom we have 
communicated in this behalf, do declare and pronounce thee, 
Anne Tre aforesaid—noted for thy demerits, faults, obstinacies 
and contumacies in many ways contracted, incurred and 
aggravated through thy naughty and wicked obstinacies and 
peristencies—to have been and to be included in the detestable, 
horrible and impious offence of heretical perverseness and in 
accursed dogma, and likewise that thou hast often spoken, 
asserted and knowingly, voluntarily and persistently defended 
and maintained wicked and impious dogmas before us, and 
that through thy various confessions, assertions and thy 
judicial examinations often repeated before us, thou hast 
asserted, affirmed and believed them. And we adjudge thee 
to have been and to be duly confessed in this respect. 

And therefore, with sadness and bitterness of heart, we 
further declare, pronounce and adjudge thee, Anne ‘Tre 
aforesaid, as refusing to deny, retract and abjure in the 
approved form of the Church thy errors, heresies and impious 
and condemned opinions, and as clinging obstinately and 
persistently to thy said wickednesses, heresies and execrable 
opinions, and as refusing, by occasion, cause and pretext of 
the premises, to return to the unity of Holy Church, that thou 
hast been and art an obstinate and persistent heretic. And 
we adjudge and declare thee as a persistent heretic, from hence- 
forth to be left and handed over to the secular judges or court 
(judicio sive curte seculart), as a rotten limb cut off from the 
body of Holy Church, for the full execution of the law that can 
follow hereupon, and we do hereby so leave and deliver thee. 

And by this our definite sentence, which we with grief 
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record and pronounce upon and against thee in these writings, 
we formally and definitely declare thee, Anne Tre, as a per- 
sistent and obstinate heretic, in like manner to have been and 
to be, by occasion of the premises, tied, involved and bound 
in the sentence of Greater Excommunication according to 
the sacred Canons in that behalf published and ordained. 
[No date in the MSS.}. 
W. H. HILLS. 


A ROTHERFIELD PUZZLE.—While translating the Court 
Rolls of the Marquis of Abergavenny’s Manor of 
Rotherfield, which are preserved from Oct. 17, 1556, I met with 
a word, used in connection withland, which was not to be found 
in any Latin dictionary, nor in any glossary of obsolete terms 
available to me: ‘“‘Suem”’! 

Page after page of the Rolls was darkened for me by this 
mysterious word. How to translate it I knew not. Equally 
blind to its meaning were the Public Record Office searchers 
and officials. They offered two suggestions: one, that in 
copying the MS. I had omitted some sign of contraction ; the 
other, that it was an entirely local word, unknown outside 
our district. The first suggestion I can truthfully repudiate ; 
the second may be falsified through my present appeal to my 
fellow-members. By careful search I found that the term is 
only applied to ‘“‘native’’ land. No entries of surrender of 
assart contain it. It is not a fixed measurement, as will be 
seen from the extracts that follow, carefully copied as written. 


Ap. 5, 7558. ‘“‘ Unam suem t’re nat’ cont’ v acras.”’ 
Ap. 14, 14591. “‘ Unam suem t’re nat’ cont’ vj acras.”’ 
‘“. se ae ‘““Unam suem et dimid’ t’re nat’ cont’ xij 


acras. 

Ap. 14, 1595. ‘‘ Dimid’ suem ferling pred’ce cont’ xij 

acras. 

Aug. 7, »  —*‘Sursumredd’. . . duas sues et quartam 
partem unius suis ferling de Coppe et 
unam suem et tria quartria unius suis 
de ferling de Rolves.”’ 

si. “ia ,»  *Duas pecias t’re quarum una vocat’ 
Sandfeld cont’ per estim’ vij acras, et alt’a 
vocatur Eatefeld croft contin’ per estimac- 
oém tres acras cont’ in tot’ unamsuem tr’e 
nat’ ferling de Rolves.”’ 

March 3, 1595-6. “‘Unamsuemt’re nat’ de ferling de Styll 
vocat’ Styllmead cont’ xvj acras.”’ 

Dec. 22, 1596. “ Dimid’suemt’renat’ deferling de Dodde 
cont’ per estim’ vj acras.” 
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Mar. 29, 1597. “‘Unam suem et dimid’ t’re nat’ de ferling 
de Maylette cont’ xj acras.”’ 

Dec. 13, 1598. ‘‘ Unam suem t’re nat’ de Wade ferdyng 
cont .. acras.” 

Ap. 20, 1599. ‘‘ Tres pec’ t’re existe’ una’ suem t’re de 
ferling de Dudd vocat’ Merkehawe, Pety 
John’s croft et kychen meade cont’ xx 
acras.”” 

July 24,7599. “‘j suem et iij rod’ t’re de ferling de Hob- 
nette cont’ xxij acras.” 

Pursuing my course through the Rolls I arrived at the Crom- 
well period, for which the entries are in English. ‘There, at 
the Court of May 24, 1654 I found another unknown term. 

““One peece or parcell of bondland of the farthing of Wade 
called Wadefeild containing by estimacion six acres with 
thapp’tenance lyinge in Retherfeild beinge about a scoyne of 
land.” 

For this word also, I found no meaning; and it was not 
till I received a transcript of the will of ‘“ John ffyltnesse of 
the parish of Retherfyld,”’ dated Sep. 19, 1541, that I was led 
to the discovery that a ‘“‘scoyne ’”’ and a “‘ suem ”’ whatever 
their meaning were evidently the same. Tor John said: 

“TI bequeth to my son Thomas ij soyne and a half of land 
of Strome ferlinge beyth more or lesse with a heyhouse bylded 
upponit ... . allso half a soyn ofland of Sandswellferlinge.”’ 

When the death of Thomas occurred and was recorded in 
the Rolls on Oct. 22, 1559, ail the iand he held was ‘‘ duas 
sues de Strome ferling et dimid’ unam suem de Sandwell 
ferling.”’ 

There also existed a copy of the entry of May 24th, 1654, 
in which the English word was written ‘‘swyne.”’ Thisformis 
seen in the will of another ‘“* John Wyltnesse (stc) of Retherfeld,”’ 
dated June 25, 1555, in which he left to his executors : 

‘“‘two swyne of land of Well ferlinge and a swyne of land of 
Colvey holden of the same manor.” 

I am under the impression, too, that I have met elsewhere 
with the word ‘“‘sovyne,’” no doubt another form of the 
unknown term. For though I have thus discovered the 
correct translation of ‘“‘ suem,’’ I remain in ignorance of its 
meaning. 

Later, I undertook the translation of the Court Rolls of 
Dewland Manor, otherwise the Rectory Manor of Rotherfield, 
of which the successive Rectors of Rotherfield have been lords 
from a very early time. The existing Rolls open in 1583. 
The word “ suem ” is wholly absent, though some of the land 
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is ‘‘native.”’ There are no ferlings mentioned. Does this 
fact provide a clue to the significance of the term ? 
I shall be most grateful for the comments of any fellow- 
worker, as I do not care to write of what I do not understand. 
CATHARINE PULLEIN. 


A DATE STONE AT ITFORD.—On the East wall of the 
Manor House of Itford, in Beddingham, above the roof of the 
porch, there is a good specimen of a 16th century carved date 
stone, of which I give a drawing. ‘The initials R.G. evidently 
stand for Roger Gratwicke who succeeded tothe Manor under 





his father’s will in 1570. In Mr. Coomber’s paper on the 
Gratwicke family in S.A.C. Ix, p.34, no mention is made of 
Roger’s wife, but as his mother, Mary, was entitled to two parts 
of the ~anor for her life, the M. possibly refers to her. 

W. H. GODFREY, F:S.A. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE.—The acquisition of Pevensey 
Castle by the Nation prompts me to mention what I think is 
an unnoticed bit of history preserved by the state of the ruins. 

In 1587 a Survey of the coast of Sussex was made, with 
recommendations of measures of defence against invasion 
from thesea. Primarily, of course, it was against the Spaniards. 
The late Mr. M. A. Lower edited a reproduction of the Report, 
which was in private hands, in 1870, and it was published at 
Lewes. In it the reference to Pevensey is as follows: ‘‘ The 
castle of Pevensey to “ be rectified or utterlye rased, there is 
(sic) ii dimiculverings of small value.” 

Happily for archeology neither recommendation was 
catried out and no enemy occupied the castle. Butapartial 
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application of the second alternative was, I think, made. The 
ruins at the east end can have beencaused only by gunpowder. 
The stonework is thrown down in large masses in a way which 
only a powerful explosion can have effected. The castle was 
“‘slighted,”’ as the term was, rendered indefensible by being 
partly blown up. The two demi-culverins, nine-pounders, of 
small value, were left on the grass inside itinmytime. I do 
not know if they are there still. I know of no record of 
“ slighting ”’ at this date, nor in the Civil Wars sixty years 
later. But the record of an explosion to be reasonably 
assigned to 1587-8, is there on the spot in the state of the 
eastern wall. 
H. E. MALDEN. 


WHO WAS LADY CUTTS ?—In the Bishop’s Transcripts 
of the Glynde Parish Register for the year 1692—the Register 
being defective at that period—there is an entry ‘‘ Buried My 
Lady Cutts’”’ (see S.A.C. xxiv, 104) and in Lucy ‘Trevor’s 
Prayer Book, mentioned below, it is recorded that ‘‘ ‘The Lady 
Elizabeth Cutts dyed on ye 19 of February in ye year 1692-3’ 

Who was my Lady Cutts, and how was she connected with 
the Morleys and Trevors and Hampdens of Glynde Place ? 
She was rather a remarkable person, the daughter of George 
Clarke, a merchant of the City of London, rich and very hand- 
some, if we may judge from her portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
in the Gallery of Glynde Place, in which her features exhibit 
a good deal of liveliness and elegance. She lived at Glynde 
Place for about 20 years during the reigns of Charles Ii, 
James IT and William and Mary, during which period she had 
three husbands. ‘The first was William Morley of Glynde 
Place, whose baptism is thus recorded in the Glynde register, 
“Borne and baptized the sonne of Colonell Harbert Morley 
{sqre and Mris. Morley, his wife, named William, September 
roth, 1653.’’ Wecannot find, from any local records, the date 
of William Morley’s marriage, but from one of the account 
books of the Glynde estate in which he recorded his expenses 
and receipts, beginning in 1672, he speaks of his wife, and they 
appear to have made annual visits ‘“‘ to my Aunt Morley and 
Sir John Fagge,”’ at Wiston (Mary, the sister of Col. Harbert 
Morley, married Sir John Fagg, of Wiston). In August 1672, 
there appears an entry, “‘ paid Dr. Chamberlayne £8 6s. for his 
attendance and Mrs. Farmer ye midwife £3.’ They appear 
to have had only one daughter and she was baptized at Glynde. 
“8th January, 1677, Anna da. of William Morley Esqr. and 
Elizabeth, born 17 Jan.” The last entry in William Morley’s 
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handwriting in the Estate book appears to have been made in 
September, 1678. There is no entry in the register of his 
burial, but on a black marble stone in the Chancel of Glynde 
Church there is inscribed ‘“‘ Here lyeth the body of William 
Morley of Glynd, Esq., deceased ye 20th May 1679, tatis 
suze 25.”’ The table of his pedigree in S.A.C. xx, pp. 60-62, 
shows the descent of Glynde to the owner of the estate in 1868. 
The fascinating and wealthy widow could not have remained 
a widow very long, for we find this entry in the register, 
“The First son of John Trevor, Esqr. by Elizabeth his wife, 
was dead born at Tottenham-High-Cross on the 22th day of 
July, 1680, and buryd in this pish of Glynde on ye 24th of the 
same moneth 1680.’ From this we conclude that Elizabeth 
Morley was married to John Trevor in 1679 ; she thus brought 
the Glynde estate into the Trevor family and is the ancestress 
of the present owner, Mr. Humphrey Brand. John Trevor was 
the eldest son of Sir John Trevor, Secretary of State to Charles 
II ; at the time of his marriage he was 27 years of age and 
owner of a considerable estate in North Wales, his father having 
died seven years before the marriage. ‘There were three sons 
and two daughters of the marriage, the youngest, Arabella, 
being born five months after her father’s death. We learn 
the dates of their births from two sources, the parish register 
and a record kept by Lucy Trevor, the wife of John Morley 
Trevor, the eldest son of John & Elizabeth, on the fly-leaves 
of her Prayer Book which has been preserved at Glynde Place. 
“‘ John Trevor, dyed on ye 29th September 1686’ [Lucy T’s 
P.B.) and was buried at Glynde on 3rd October, being 34 
years of age. Elizabeth, his relict, thus left a widow for the 
second time, was only 30 years old, and was possessed of the 
Morley and Trevor estates as well as her own jointure of 
£2500 a year. She married as her third husband, John, Lord 
Cutts, a soldier greatly distinguished in the wars of the time 
of William & Mary. He was created Baron Cutts of Gowran 
in Ireland on the 6th December 1690, a few days before his 
marriage, which took place on 18th Dec., 1690 (D.N.B.) 
He was wounded in both his legs at the desperate battle of 
Steenkirk in 1692, whence he hobbled home on crutches to his 
rich and pining wife, who only lived till February in the next year. 
Lord Cutts took a prominent and successful part in the battle 
of Blenheim, but having, itis supposed, incurred the displeasure 
of Marlborough, he was sent into a kind of honourable exile 
in Ireland as one of the Lords Justices there. He died in 
Dublin, Jan. 26, 1706. 
Glynde Vicarage. W. E. DALTON. 
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STAMMERHAM (S.N.Q. I, 29).—This is the name of an 
estate which for many generations was owned by the 
Mychells—not Mitchells—and it finally passed to the Shelleys 
on the marriage of Catherine Michell, only child of Theobald 
Michell, in 1760. Although the Michells of Stammerham 
owned the estate for several centuries the last representative 
of the family who spelt the name with a y would appear to 
be Richard Mychell, whose Will, dated 1524, is an interesting 
document, and it is worthy of note that the testator writes the 
name Michell when referring to members of his own family. 
In 1528 the said Richard Mychell had recently bought Field 
Place which was afterwards the birthplace of his descendent, 
the poet Shelley. The testator by his Will gave his widow the 
option of occupying the ancient house of Stammerham, or 
Field Place whichever she should choose. 

The author of Shelley in England writes ‘‘ Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was descended from Edward Michell of Stammerham, 
who was married in 1640, in three lines.’’ The same writer 
corrects the mistaken view that Field Place was inherited by 
the Shelleys from the Michells. This was not the case. The 
two families were closely connected by marriage. Field 
Place remained in the Michell family for more than two hun- 
dred years, when it was sold to a relative of the family, Edward 
Shelley. The Shelley family thus came into possession of 
both properties. Subsequently the ancient house of Stammer- 
ham was pulled down, and a landmark of centuries old and of 
romantic association with the Stuart cause was lost to the 
county. 

Lower said that the name of the Sussex Michells was often 
wrongly spelt because the name was always wrongly pro- 
nounced. It is certain that the Stammerham Estate was in 
the possession of the family for centuries, but whether it was 
part of the possessions of Thomas Aquila from whom they are 
said to be descended is uncertain. Most of the family were 
devoted to the Stuart cause, and tradition says that they 
suffered severely. Whether this is the case or not, it is a 
somewhat interesting fact that a living representative of 
another branch of the same family has in his possession the 
pistols with which Edward Michell is said to have been armed 
when he rode over the Sussex Downs in 1688 with money for 
William III when he landed in England. 

H.M. 





Mr. Guy MICHELL, F.R.C.O., also sends the following 
inscription from Horsham Church, showing the correct spelling 
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HERE UNDER LYETH Y BODIES OF JOHN MICHELL 
OF STAMERHAM GENT Y SONN CF AVERY MICHELL 
GENT & MARY HIS WIFE DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM 
GRESHAM OF TITTSEY IN Y COUNTY OF SURRY ESOr. 
Wch SAID JOHN DIED Y SIX & TWENTITH DAY OF NOVEMB. 
IN THE YEARE OF OUR LORD GOD ONE THOUSAND SIX 
HUNDRED AND TENN AND Y SAID MARY HIS WIFE DIED 
THE NINTH DAY OF MARCH THEN NEXT FOLLOWING 
UNTO WHOSE REMEMBRAVNCE EDWARD MICHELL NOW 
OF STAMERHAM GENT COUSEN TO ¥ SAID JOHN 
HATH CAUSED THIS TO BE ERECTED IN Y YEARE OF 
OUr LORD GOD ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED & TWELVE. 


“THUNDERBOLT’S” GRAVE—THE DYKE—BRIGHTON. 
—In 1864-66 we boys from our school at Brighton used 
often to walk to the Dyke and one of our points of interest 
was “ Thunderbolt’s ”’ grave. 

Rec_ntly after all these years I visited the same spot and 
found the stone slab removed some fifty feet from its original 
position and the iron railing gone which once circled the slab. 
The inscription which is becoming illegible runs something 
like the following :— 

“To Thunderbolt, by Egonomist half brotherto Harkaway, 
a favourite hunter of Westwood Chafy, Esq., ridden 
by him for the first time Mar. 11th, 1830 at Chapel 
House with the Heythrop Fox Hounds, for the last 
time December 2nd, 1859 at Erringham with the 
South Down Fox Hounds. 

Between these dates he has been out with hounds 
ridden by Mr. Chafy 158 times, by his second horse- 
man 51 times, in all 209 times. Shot December 8th, 
1859. 

Unde nil majus generatur ipso 
Nec videt quidquam simile aut secundum 
His saltem accumulodonis, etfungorinani Munere.”’ 

From a book lent me on ‘‘ Famous Horses,’”’ I culled the 
following ‘‘ Egonomist did not distinguish himself particularly 
on the turf but he was the sire of the famous Harkaway. 
Harkaway 1834 ran in 38 races. His vast stride and great 
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speed were truly amazing. He won 25 of the 38 races. 
Thunderbolt was a slashing rich golden chestnut. 
That such a hero should be remembered is my excuse for 
sending the above. 
W. ANDREWS, 
St. Peter's Vicarage, Bishop. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





QUERIES. 


BIGNOR ROMAN VILLA.—The most _ unsatisfactory 
feature about the excavation of the Bignor Roman Villa by 
Samuel Lysons is that no.serious attempt was made to date its 
beginning and end. What became of the coins and other 
dating material ? At the death of Lysons his collection was 
dispersed. Surely there must remain in private hands Roman 
coins known to have come from this site. Will any possessor 
of such kindly send a record to me, or the coins themselves for 
identification and return ? 

Ss. E. WINBOLT. 
Christ's Hospital, 
Horsham. 


FORDS OF THE ARUN.—Apropos of the interesting 
discovery by Mr. Allcroft of a Roman dam, or ford, on the Arun 
opposite North Stoke, does anyone know if there is, or ever 
was, a practicable ford over the river much lower down at 
Ford ? The name seems to say that there was. Surely 
thereisnonenow ? Isthere any record ofone? If there was, 
did the same causes put the fords at North Stoke and at Ford 
out of action ? Has not the river been deliberately narrowed, 
and so made deeper, by embanking ? Ifthe level of the whole 
valley has changed, what became of the pool which gave 
Pulborough its name? Would an appreciable subsidence 
occur in the 400 or 500 years between Roman road making and 
South Saxon nomenclature ? Ido not know ; I ask geologists 
if it is likely. But in any case, is there a record of a ford at 
Ford ? 

H. E. MALDEN. 


A QUAKERS’ MEETING HOUSE AT WARNINGCAMP.— 
In the hamlet of Warningcamp, which from very early times 
has formed part of the ecclesiastical parish of Lyminster, 
there is a cottage, now known as Rose Cottage, standing on 


* 
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the North side of and about 100 yards from the road running 
through the hamlet, which is said to have been originally 
a Quaker’s meeting house. Surroundiing the cottage garden is 
an orchard and N.W. of this a field with some large trees in it, 
which, according to local tradition, is let on condition that it 
be not ploughed, and actually has not been ploughed 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant; it is now under 
grass; it is supposed to be a burial ground, probably also 
belonging to the Quakers, but I do not know of any graves or 
stones being visible. I am told that the corner just beyond 
the field next to this one, near the entrance to Sefton Place, 
where the Warningcamp road turns nearly at right angles 
Northward to Burpham and where the New Road from Arundel 
Station to Burpham comes in on the West, was known as 
Quakers’ Corner. 

It would be interesting to know whether there are any records 
of this meeting house and burial ground and if so, where they 
may be seen. I should like also to know when the meeting 
house was closed. 

There was an ancient church or chapel at Warningcamp, 
but all traces of it seem to have disappeared, and no one 
appears able to locate the site precisely. 

Lyminster Vicarage. Ss. P. DUVAL, D.D., O.B.E. 


AN ODE TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 1754.—I have 
in my possession a copy of “An Ode to the Duke of 
Newcastle, by A Shepherd, London: Printed for the author : 
Mdccliv.”’ 

It consists of 52 stanzas, comprising over 500 lines. I also 
have “ An epistle to His Grace the Duke of N..... e on his 
resignation, by an Independent Whig ’’ London: Mdcclxii. 

I shall welcome any information that can be given in regard 
to the authorship of either of these publications. 

Bishopstone. J. F. TATTERSALL. 


STOOLBALL.— Many years ago I used to be told that this 
was a Sussex Game, 7.e. that it originated in our county and 
was only played there, but when collecting material, at the 
British Museum and elsewhere, for my book on the game, I 
could find no reference to it in Sussex till the 19th century. 

The references I collected include Kent in the 16th century, 
Surrey, Wiltshire, Gloucester, Somerset, Suffolk and London, 
17th century and North of England 18th century. 

I shall be most pleased if any readers can now or later give 
any reference to the game in our county before the xix cent., 
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so that I may incorporate their research in the second edition 
of my book on the ancient game. W. W. GRANTHAM, K.C. 


THE NAME “ MANTLEMAS.’’—Can any reader tell me 
the meaning of the name of my house, which dates from 1770 ? 
Mantlemas, Turners Hill. (Mrs.) CECIT, BLAKER. 


A CLOCK BY BEECHING OF ASHBURNHAM.—I have 
in my possession a photograph of a brass dial thirty-hour clock. 
The clock was made by Beeching, of Ashburnham and in its 
face is depicted the working of the Sussex Iron Industry 
circa one hundred years ago. I believe the clock is now in the 
possession of a gentleman at Ifield. Could any of your readers 
oblige me with any information regarding (1) Beeching, the 
Clockmaker, and (2) the name and address of the present 
owner of the clock. I may add that the latter information is 
desired so that I may append to my photograph a short history 
of the clock which formed part of the effects of the late Mr. 
Charles Dawson, F.S.A., of Lewes. A. R. BELLINGHAM. 


A “THOMAS PAIN” TOKEN (?)—The token illustrated 
in the annexed drawing appears to refer to Thomas Paine 
(who signed himself ‘“‘Pain’’) the revolutionary, who lived in 
Lewes from 1768-1774. The inscription on the obverse, with 
its card-players metaphor, suggests that this might have been 











Apa. 
MAY THE 
KNAVE 
OF JACOBIN CLUBS: 
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a counter used in play at some loyalist club. Are any such 
counters known to have been used to represent the stakes at 
the playing tables of the 18th century? I am indebted to 
Mr. Robert Pearsall for the drawing. 

W. H. GODFREY, F\S.A. 
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REPLIES. 


COWFOLD (I.27).—Referring to Sir William Bull’s 
queries, I beg to say that Mr. William Newbery was a friend 
of my great grandfather, the Rev. Richard Constable, Prebend 
of Chichester and Vicar of Cowfold and Hailsham. The Rev. 
Richard Constable (who was no relation to Constable the 
artist), lived at Cowfold for nearly 40 years, and Mr. Newbery, 
who was crippled as the result of an accident, often visited him, 
and died at Cowfold Vicarage. The Rev. Richard Constable 
died in 1839, and his wife, Mary (née Luxford), died in 1860 
in her 102nd year. Both of them are buried in the chancel at 
Cowfold, together with three of.their daughters who died as 
children, my grandmother being the only one of the family to 
survive. 

I recently came on a few old papers of Mr. Constable’s of 
no particular interest, and handed them over to be deposited in 
the parish chest. 

My great-grandmother purchased land at Cowfold (which 
has since been added to) from Mr. Goring, of Wiston, who had 
married her sister, and she built a house on it. 

We have some very attractive small oil paintings of Mr. 
Newbery’s and it is possible that there may be some water 
colours of his in the house, but of this I am uncertain. 

As regards other Cowfold matters, it may be of some interest 
to state that Mr. Constable built a small school, long before 
the Education Act, in the glebe plantation on the side of the 
road at Brook Hill and I believe that this continued to be used 
up to 1870 or so, when my uncle, Mr. Richard Hoper, built 
the new school. Some little time ago I found a minute book of 
the old school, which is, I believe, now in the hands of the 
school managers. One of the first minutes concerns the 
qualities of the first schoolmaster and states that he must 
be a man who was able to read and write. I have heard that 
the master appointed usually appeared in a smock frock. 

It is sad to think that Miss Margaret Borrer, of Brook Hill, 
Cowfold, who perhaps knew more of the traditions of the parish 
than most people, left no record of what she knew. 


JOHN DUDLEY HOPER. 


MASSE. TS OR MAZZARDS.—It is probable that the 
first of these names in a corruption of the latter. A “‘ mazard”’ 
or “‘ mazzard ’’ in the south western counties of England is a 
kind of small black cherry. In other counties the same word 
is applied to the wild cherry ‘“‘ Cherry-Tree Farm” and ‘‘Cherry- 
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Tree Cottage,’’ are names fairly common throughout the 
country, therefore why not Mazzard’s Farm, from the existance 


there of a black or wild cherry tree ? 
W. H. HILLS. 


“A MOST PROPER R®PLY’’(I. 27).—In reply to this 
query I beg to say that the Rev. William Sherwin was Preben- 
dary of Seaford, 1703-1735, and Canon Residentiary of 
C ichester Cathedral, 1718—presumably 1735. Perhaps he is 
identical with a person of the same name who was Prebendary 
of Bargham, 1728-1730. Ifso, he would have been a graduate 
of New College, Oxford, in all probability and Foster’s 
‘“‘ Alumni Oxoniensis ’’ might be profitably consulted. 

I cannot throw any light on the nobleman castigated, but 
feel confident that W. SH-W-N is William Sherwin. There is 
no other Cathedral dignitary whose name will fit the initials. 

FRANCIS A. HAINES, M.A. 
Sidlesham Vicarage. 


WINDOW GLASS.—(I. 22). In _ reference to Mr. 
Ponsonby’s query, it may be worth mentioning that there is a 
persistent tradition in Mayfield tnat the church windows were 
buried for safety. This may be a clue to what happened 


elsewhere. 
(Mrs.) F. I. NICHOLSON. 


OLD DOVECOTES.—(I. 28). Mr. W. D. Peckham 
mentions one at Sutton (Arundel Rape) in the garden of the 
Manor House (now Cottages), circular and built of stone, 
date uncertain, it is a roofless ruin. 

There is also a round Dovecote in the Motcombe Garden, 
Eastbourne, built of flint and chalk, having about 600 nesting 
holes of squared chalk. It probably belonged to the Manor 
of Eastbourne before its division in 1555, Motcombe being the 
home farm of the Manor. 


‘“‘BUDLETTS.”—(I. 29). Replies from Mr. C. R. Ward and 
Mr. D. Macleod held over for lack of space. 


EDITOR. 





We hope to print in our next Part some Notes on the important 
Charter, contributed by Miss Holgate (see p. 49). The Charter is of 
considerable value by reason of its series of early place-names and 
names;of donors and holders of land giving direct connection with 
Domesday Book. 

EDITOR. 





